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PART I.—ON THE WAY. 
£Goop job we’re off at last, ain’t it, sir?’ says my 
skipper, expanding his chest with an air of relief 
as the lights of Constantinople fade in the dim 
distance, and the fast-darkening expanse of the 
Sea of Marmora opens to receive us. 

And well may he say so. For three days we 
have been always going, and never gone; an- 
nounced in the morning as sure to sail in the after- 
noon, in the afternoon as certain to sail in the 
morning. We are bound for some newly discovered 
place on the coast of Southern Arabia (at present 
serving as the Balaklava of the Yemenee war), with 
a miscellaneous cargo of ration-biscuit, country 
carts, Turkish officers and soldiers, reeds for the 
stuffing of saddles, flour, barley, regimental boots, 
and (last, but not least) fourteen thousand pounds 
in ‘ beshliks’—huge pieces of washed silver, which 
weigh a good deal more, and count for infinitely 
less than they ought. And the loading of this 
freight, which might easily have been completed in 
two days, has been expanded by Turkish energy 
over five or six, being apparently one of those works 
celebrated by Mr Butler, 

Which always should be carried on, 
And still be doing, never done. 


If Tacitus be correct in his axiom of Omne igno- 
tum pro magnifico, our destined terminus must be 
surpassingly splendid, for (so far as I can ascertain) 
neither the owner of the vessel, her captain, nor any 
one on board of her, ever heard the name of the place 
till its selection by the Turkish government as our 
final destination. To one and all of us, this cruise 
is as thoroughly a voyage of discovery as those of 
Columbus, Vasco da Gama, La Perouse, or any 
other of the sailor-heroes who 


Were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea ; 


and our enjoyment of it is proportionate to its 


novelty. It must be owned, however, that certain 
clauses in our sailing instructions are ominously 
suggestive of what is to come. ‘After leaving 
Jiddah (the port of Mecca), to go half-speed during 
the day, and anchor at nightfall, in order to 
avoid danger from the coral reefs.” And again: 
‘Should the vessel bring back any sick or wounded 
soldiers, and should any of these die on board, it 
may be well to pass them quietly over the side 
without saying anything about it, in order to avoid 
the risk of a quarantine on returning to Suez.’ 
Such may be the fate of any one of the brave 
fellows who sit around me as I write, gorgeous in 
their embroidered sashes and still untarnished 
uniforms, chatting as gaily as if they had nothing 
to look forward to beyond a mere holiday jaunt, 
instead of thirst, hunger, disease, long and weary 
journeys across a howling wilderness, and the 
sleepless vengeance of an enemy to whom mercy 
is unknown. But these and other gloomy hints of 
the future only add fresh piquancy to our enjoy- 
ment of the present. And oh, what a treat it is, 
after the long confinement and scanty exercise of a 
winter in Moscow, to escape once more into what 
old Jean Jacques Rousseau so aptly calls ‘man’s 
normal condition of happy barbarism!’ Well said 
a veteran traveller, whose adventures in Palestine 
and India I have just been enjoying: ‘If you 
wish to make a thorough holiday, go to sea.’ To be 
in the open air day and night ; to go simply attired 
in shirt and trousers, and make one’s toilet by 
having six buckets of water thrown over one in 
succession ; to do one’s five miles an hour barefoot 
on the smooth planks of the after-deck, and pencil 
short-hand notes at the mast-head ; to enjoy, with, 
a quickened keenness of delight, all the fresh- 
ness, and brightness, and beauty of that glorious 
southern weather, which makes one feel happy 
without knowing why—this is worth any amount 
of stereotyped civilisation. And the surroundings 
are worthy of the route. Yonder little white town, 
perched on a projecting headland, is Abydos, 
where Hero’s signal-lamp burned at midnight, and 
where Zuleika watched in vain for the coming of 
Selim. Upon this high bluff that overhangs the 
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narrowest part of the strait, we can imagine Xerxes 
seated behind his fiery team of ‘milk-white Niszean 
horses,’ his dark eastern face glowing with exulta- 
tion as he watches the endless lines that defile 
across the bridge below. As we emerge into the 
open sea, we espy to the right a long narrow islet, 
melting into the lustrous sky in an endless succes- 
sion of’ green sloping hills—the far-famed Isle of 
Tenedos, whose very name carries us back to the 
shadowy primeval days, when every acre of this 
sea bristled with glittering war-galleys, and when 
the rough, good-natured Vikings of the Agean 
embraced and feasted the passing traveller, or 
robbed and murdered him with the same alacrity. 
To the left, again, lies a wide, bare plateau, bor- 
dered by a narrow strip of level beach, now silent 
and desolate as the grave, but terribly alive in the 
dim days of long ago, when the ‘ brazen-coated 
heroes’ slaughtered each other without pity, for 
many a weary year, beneath the walls of many- 
gated Troy. 

from this point, the whole scene is one 
glorious historical panorama. Mytilene, once most 
flourishing, and now most fallen of all the island 
sisters—Lemnos, with its memories of betrayed 
love and grim massacre—Samos, the abode of the 
*ever-fortunate Polycrates’—Chios, renowned for 
its rich wine, and doubly so as one of the two or 
three dozen places hereabout that ‘witnessed the 
birth of the immortal Homer’—Patmos, hallowed 
by the memory of a name even greater than his— 
Nikaria, frowning with all its desolate rocks over 
the sunlit sea, like some hoary cynic watching the 
sports of childhood—Rhodes, with its imperishable 
recollections, and quaint little town sleeping in the 
purple shadow of the everlasting hills—all crown 
upon the eye one after another, till it is almost 
a relief to escape from this flood of exciting associa- 
tions, and turn again to the open sea. 

On the morning of the fifth day from our de- 

ure, we descry upon the southern horizon a 
ong, low, curving gray line, terminated by a single 
tall upright point—the whole bearing a consider- 
able resemblance to the distant outline of an 
enormous rhinoceros. The gray line is the coast 
of Egypt, and its terminating point the light-house 
of Port Said, the northern gate of the Suez Canal, 
at sight of which our skipper nods his head 
approvingly, and remarks that ‘it’s just what he’s 

n awantin’ to see. Three-quarters of an hour 
later, we are running between the two long lines of 
broken stone which fence the roadstead against 
the capricious humours of the Mediterranean ; and 
about mid-day we cast anchor beside the quay, and 
go ashore to look about us, : 

And certainly there is much here that is well 
worth seeing, to those, at least, who interest them- 
selves in the opening of a new chapter in the great 
chronicle of human enterprise. The little cluster 
of filthy Arab huts that once clung like a limpet to 
the long sand-bar which divides the Mediterranean 
from the vast gray pool of Lake Menzaleh, has 
suddenly grown into a town of five thousand in- 
habitants, with a church, a bazaar, a concert-room, 
a public square (the Place de Lesseps), three or 
four very passable hotels, and a fashionable book- 
seller, from whom one may obtain excellent photo- 
graphs of the canal, and any number of British 
authors in the Tanchnitz edition. But in this, as in 
other Egyptian towns, the brand-new civilisation 


of the nineteenth century goes side by side, in a very 
bewildering manner, with the quaint picturesque 
barbarism of the days of Abraham. As I halt at 
the door of the book-shop to stow away the photo- 
graphs which I have just purchased, I am accosted 
by an Arab beggar, in the same rude costume, and 
with the same whining solicitation, wherewith his 
ancestors may have approached Cheops or Mycer- 
inus. In the shadow cast by the porch of the 
telegraph office, a wandering dervish has spread his 
little square carpet, and is prostrating himself in 
ow a after the manner of thirty centuries ago. 

ked meats, such as Pharaoh’s chief baker saw 
in his dream, are sold side by side with Albert 
biscuits ; and the latest Parisian ‘modes’ jostle 
the camel-hair cloaks which were in fashion among 
the herdsmen of Isaac, 

The same curious contrast runs through every 
detail of this quaint little nook of No Man’s Land. 
a open here at 5.30, and business goes on 
briskly till 11, when every one shuts up his shop, 
and goes to bed. Then, through the long burning 
hours of the early afternoon, the whole town is 
still and lifeless as a sepulchre ; not a living thing 
to be seen, except a prowling dog, or an advent- 
urous Englishman plodding along under a huge 
white umbrella, like a laden merchantman under 
press of sail. But when the slanting rays of the 
setting sun fall harmlessly upon the town, and a 
cool breeze comes freshly in from the sea, then the 
whole population emerge once more—some to 
lounge lazily at their own doors, others to smoke 
and drink cognac at the little marble tables in 
front of the Hétel du Louvre, and a few to saunter 
about the straight, wide, empty streets, which are 
carpeted ankle-deep with a layer of thick brown 
sand, looking as though some Titanic grocer had 
upset his entire stock of sugar over the town. After 
wading through it for an hour or two, I was quite 
prepared to believe that the magnificent garden 
which I visited later on in the day was reared 
entirely upon earth brought from Europe at a 
total cost of thirty-five thousand francs (fourteen 
hundred pounds) ; the owner of which, after shew- 
ing me over every part of it, dismissed me with a 
magnificent bouquet, of a size and splendour to 
excite the envy of all Covent Garden. 

But our captain is not one to loiter on his way, 
and by daybreak we are off again. As we glide by 
the last houses of the little town, there opens 
ahead of us a long straight vista of smooth water— 
flanked on one side by the desert, and separated 
from Lake Menzaleh on the other by a high break- 
water of sand and stones, at sight of which there 
is a general move forward to have a good look at 
it; for now, at length, we are entering the Suez 
Canal. 

Why people should expect this canal to be 
different from canals in general, I do not know; 
but I have never yet met a man that had 
seen it who did not express his astonishment 
at finding it ‘just like any other canal, sir; 
neither more nor less!’ Possibly the great name 
of its designer, the length of time during which it 
has been before the world, and the splendid baptism 
which it received in November 1869, with all the 
kings and princes of the earth for its sponsors, 
have cast a glamour over it, making it appear 
greater and more wonderful than it really is. But 
as you gradually become familiar with the utter 


barrenness of the country, void alike of food and oe 
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shelter—the treacherous nature of the soil, which 
runs like treacle into the canal from either bank, 
necessitating the constant working of dredgers to 
keep the passage clear—the merciless heat, striking 
us Seonlip even in April—the furious squalls of 
wind and rain (one of which wets us to the 
skin, provoking our captain to observe sarcastically, 
that ‘them book-larned folks what says it don’t 
rain in pt, had ought to come here and try’)— 
as you realise all this, you begin to admire, in your 
own despite, this little ribbon of light-green water, 
twenty-six and a half feet in depth, by seventy to 
one hundred feet broad, drawn athwart the dull 
brassy yellow of the everlasting desert—the enter- 
prise which, begun by an Egyptian king* nearly 
thirty centuries ago, has received its completion in 
our own day from the hand of a French engineer.t 

But picturesque it certainly is not. Two inter- 
minable lines of grayish-yellow sand, growing 
oy higher as we advance southward ; a huge 

redger, every now and then, lying like a castle 
upon the water, with its clamorous freight of blue- 
shirted men and red-capped boys, who rush to 
stare at us as we pass; a stray canal steamer (con- 
temptuously apostrophised by our skipper as 
‘Puffing Billy’) from Ismailia, with good accom- 
modation for one passenger, provided he be a thin 
one ; a few little stations, consisting chiefly of one 
hut apiece, with a resident population of two men 
and a dog: such are the leading characteristics of 
the great international thoroughfare. The only 
really impressive part of it comes after leaving 
Ismailia, when, under the glorious moonlight of 
the south, you cast anchor for the night amid the 
lonely vastness of the Bitter Lake, with wave after 
wave of hill up far to the west 
against the transparent sky. Then, all the wonder- 
ful past of this strange country seems real and 

nt enough ; but when, at noon on the following 
be ou find yourself off Suez, with the P. and O. 
flag oating on every side, and English beefsteaks 
and English newspapers awaiting your pleasure, 
the nineteenth century asserts itself once more. 

As a matter of course, the skipper and I decide 
upon ‘seeing the town’—true to that curious 
monomania which causes the travelling Briton to 
regard every new place in the light of a disagree- 
able but compulsory duty, to be got over as 

uickly as possible. We charter a couple of 
pene and jolt up to Suez amid a cloud of dust 
and mosquitoes, with the yells of our attendant 
Arabs rending the very air, and a hot wind blowing 
with mathematical accuracy right in our faces— 
under which combined influences we reach the 
town in anything but a cheerful frame of mind. 
And when we do get there, it presently appears 
that there is nothing to see—merely a labyrinth 
of dirty houses inhabited by dirty men, and dirty 
streets inhabited by dirty dogs—innumerable cafés 
with nothing to eat or drink in them, and shops 
containing everything that you do not want, and 
nothing that you do. 

By afternoon we are on board again, and find 
there a German shipping-agent, who entertains 
us, in the intervals of business, with lugubrious 


* Pharaoh-Necho, under whom, according to Herodotus, 
= — a7 and twenty thousand men perished in digging 
can, 


+ The ‘ canal dues’ are at present rated at ten francs 


per ton; the rates of pilotage, tow &e, have a special 
tariff of their own, 


prophecies respecting our ultimate destination. It 
is rather singular, by-the-bye, to observe how the 
auguries of evil deepen in exact proportion to our 
progress southward. At Constantinople, where no 
one knew anything about Koomfidah, the only 
comment was a vague ‘It must be a long way oft.’ 
At Port Said, a yellow-looking disciple of the 
H.E.1L.CS., fresh (if I may so misuse the term) 
from Calcutta, remarked languidly : ‘ Koomfidah, 
eh? It'll be deuced hot there just now, I should 
think!’ Our Italian pilot at Ismailia contributed 
a warning that ‘they kill much there ;’ and now, 
at Suez, comes this German Micaiah with a fresh 
supply of Job’s comfort: ‘ Koomfidah? Dat is no 
good place to go to; dey hafe murder-ed Turkish 
soldiers dere, O so many! and dere is no water, 
and no food; and you must not go out at noon, or 
de sun sall kill you ; and you must not go out in de 
dark, or de Arab men will kill you ; and it is very 
bad altogezzer!’ All these comfortable statements 
are endorsed by our new pilot—a long, lean, swarthy, 
flat-nosed half-caste, in a yellow burnouse, not 
unlike a black pudding Hd through an omelet; 
and when the agent finally takes leave of us, he 
does so very much as the friends of Curtius may 
have bidden him farewell upon the brink of the 
historical chasm. 

But our skipper is not the man to be scared b 
mere forebodings, no matter how well suppo 
He salutes the retreating agent with a broad grin 
of cheerful unbelief; tells the funereal pilot to 
‘keep a bright look-out, and not bother his head 
with any nonsense ;’ and planting himself against 
the rail of the quarter-deck, with his short pipe 
between his teeth, is ‘ready for anything that may 
turn up.’ And so we leave Suez sleeping in the 
purple shadow of its encircling hills; sweep past 
the dark headland of Ras Attakah (where, accord- 
ing to the grim Arab tradition, when a storm rises, 
the shrieks of Pharaoh’s drowning host are still 
heard mingling with the roar of the gale), and, 
as night closes in, find ourselves on the open sea 
once more. 

And now, beyond all question, comes the finest 
ee of the voyage. All that we have seen 

itherto, however un-European, is at least toler- 
ably familiar to us all; but now, at last, we are 
fairly launched into the unknown region. Anda 
glorious region it is. From my perch in the higher 
rigging of the foremast, I can see along either shore 
the huge pyramids of rock deepening from gray 
into crimson as they rise, bastion above bastion, 
against the lustrous morning sky—undiscovered 
Matterhorns, on which no Alpine Club has ever set 
foot.* Below me, the blue transparent sea is alive 
with darting fish, whose glancing scales glitter like 
rainbows in the splendour of the sunrise. The 
captain and mate, who are already on deck (for 
every one rises at four o’clock in this latitude), 
keep glancing on every side in search of a shark ; 
and yonder, sure enough, rises the long, gaunt, 
stealthy assassin, his huge dagger-like fin piercing 
the smooth surface as with a sudden stab, as he 
swoops into the midst of the terrified fish, and 
with one crunch of his mighty jaws snaps out the 
whole centre of the column. If we had only a 


* The desolation of the Red Sea is unmatched. Along 
the whole extent of the eastern coast, to the best of my 
observation, there is not so much as a blade of grass; 


is little if at all better. 


and Abyssinian travellers telk me that the western shore 


“ah 
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hook! but we have not—not even an apology for 
one ; so we shake our fists at the unmoved bucca- 
neer, and leave him to pursue his depredations 
unmoles 

A few days later, when we have fairly lost sight 
of Africa, and are hugging the Arabian shore, our 
attention is attracted by a dazzling line of white 
far to the port side, breaking the deep blue of the 
sea with a single flash, bright, keen, and narrow 
as the edge of a Damascus scimitar. This is the 
first of the famous coral reefs which lie so thick 
between Jiddah and Koomfidah as to form an 
absolute rampart, between which and the shore, 
says our on ‘a craft can just scrape along.’ 
Every one on board instantly recollects that he has 

romised to bring seine coral back with him to 

onstantinople; and the skipper promises to 
‘lower the boat down and have a look at one of 
the reefs, the first time we anchor for the night.’ 
This happens on the por evening, when we 
are at the entrance of the inside passage ; and the 
captain, the cliief engineer, the supercargo, and I, 
with two of the crew, go coral-hunting in a body. 
The sky is all aflame with the glow of sunset ; and 
the huge desolate rocks, with their background of 
dim, ghostly desert, the slowly darkening sea, the 
distant steamer lying like a shadow upon the 
water, the silence and utter loneliness, are very 
impressive. But the silence does not endure long. 
The outer edge of the reef is barely reached, when 
first the two sailors, and then all the rest of us in 
turn, leap overboard, clothes and all, and begin 
tearing up coral, hunting crabs, and splashing each 
other with water, while the silent sea rings with 
shouts of laughter and broad English chaff, for the 
first time, perhaps, since its creation.* Petrified 
flowers of every colour—white, black, yellow, and 
red—such as one imagines in the enchanted cities 
of the Arabian Nights, come up by the handful ; 
and presently the engineer ducks down and fishes 
up a huge black sea-urchin, twirling its long sharp 
spines in a truculent manner, and evidently very 
angry at being disturbed; but into the boat it goes 
nevertheless, At the same moment, one of our 
sailors, waddling towards us with a huge mass of 
coral, slips and goes backward under water, with 
his lump of coral atop of him ; but we spring to 
the rescue, and drag him out, still clinging to his 
prize like a bull-dog. And so the fun goes on till 
the sun touches the horizon, when it is indeed 
time for us to be gone ; for in this latitude there is 
no twilight—night falls like a falling curtain: 

The sun’s rim dips, the stars rush out, 
At one stride comes the dark. 


And so we turn our boat’s head for the steamer ; 
at which moment I am made happy by the dis- 
covery that I have had my short-hand notes in 
my trousers-pocket, which is wringing wet, like 
everything else about me. Not without much 
trouble, the poor limp half-sheet is extricated, and 
laid out to dry; and from it, all blurred and 
blotted as it is, I am now, with some difficulty, 
compiling this chronicle. 

The next day being the last of our voy 
southward, there is naturally a good deal of talk 
about the insurrection, in aid of the suppression of 
which we have been sent hither. On this subject 

* Outward-bound vessels usually keep to the open sea, 


the ‘ in-shore R used those bound for 
the ‘in-shore passage’ being used only by 


we have heard all manner of conflicting rumours 
since leaving Port Said; one party asserting that 
the Turks have been drawn into the interior, and 
are Nene gradually under the guerrilla attacks’ 
of the rebels—the other insisting that the strength 
of the latter is already broken, and that only the 
embers of the insurrection remain to be trampled 
out. Our Turkish officers, as might be expected, 
loudly maintain the latter theory, while the Arab 
pilot is equally warm (wherever they are out of 
earshot) in favour of the former; but all that we 
can be sure of is that the insurgents have retreated 
before the advance of Redif Pacha, which is itself 
a — of news more than a month old. The 
debate is still at its height, when a small dark 
spot suddenly breaks the endless gray line of the 
coast ; and our skipper, turning his glass upon it 
for a moment, exclaims joyfully : ‘ Koomfidah, by 
jingo!’ 

An hour later, just as darkness sets in, we drop 
our anchor, and are at last face to face with the 
realities of the Yemen insurrection. 


CECIL’S TRYST. 


CHAPTER XXI.—HOW THE GREAT MR MAGNUS 
TREATED ME, 


I TOLD he aunt all that had _ between my- 
self and Mr Bourne, and. although she took me 
to task for having been tempted to use bitterness, 
I don’t think that she much blamed me in her 
heart for resenting his cruel words against Cecil. 

‘IT never expected, my dear boy, that you would 
make much way with that wretched old man ; but 
I saw that it was necessary that your position with 
respect to Eleanor should be defined.’ 

‘Yes,’ said I, rather doubtfully, I suppose, for 
Aunt Ben continued: ‘You have made up your 
mind as to your future course, have you not, Fred. ?’ 

‘Well, said I, ‘I cannot do Eleanor the injustice 
of depriving her of her grandfather’s fortune, can 
I? It would be shameful to allow her to sacrifice 
so much for me, though I do not doubt she would 
be willing to do so,’ 

* Very good,’ said my aunt dryly. 

‘At the same time, you know,’ added I hastily, 
‘T have no idea of giving Nelly up.’ 

‘ Better,’ said Aunt Ben—‘ much better. I began 
to think that old gentleman had got the advantage 
of you. Well, what are you going to do ?’ 

‘I must wait, said I, rather testily, for I was 
annoyed that she should have thought me capable 
of giving Nelly up. ‘You would not advise my 
killing Mr Bourne off-hand, would you ?’ 

‘Not while the detective is about here,’ replied 
she with gravity. (For that vigilant official was 
still whet healed ‘ prosecuting his researches’ in 
the neighbourhood, at Cecil’s expense.) ‘But you 
can’t wait here, with nothing to do but wait; you 
must let the Manor-house, and live in London.’ 

‘That is what I should like to do, of course,’ said 
I. ‘But are you sure that you can live there, Aunt 
Ben? I know you detest town.’ 

‘My dear Fred.,’ replied my aunt affectionately, 
‘wherever your happiness lies will henceforward 
be my home. I should have ~ you under- 
stood that. If you have still a fancy for trying 
your fortune on the stage, by all means do s0. 
Any occupation is better than none. I only wish 


I could help you in this one; but, except as a 
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female pantaloon, I don’t see my way to do so, I 
will not, however, be any obstacle, be sure of that 
—while if you fall amongst wicked women, as I 
believe all actresses are, and that Lady Repton as 
bad as any of them ’—— 

‘My dear Aunt Ben,’ cried I, ‘ you astonish me !’ 

‘Oh, I daresay. If any woman ever made love 
to a boy in her life, that woman made love to you. 
Lor bless you! you must think me blind. How- 
ever, for the future, I will take care of you. I shall 
tell Eleanor to make herself perfectly easy in her 
mind, for I will be your chaperon,’ 

With a hearty laugh, she kissed me, and then 
began quite a serious talk about business affairs. If 
we could only let the Manor-house, we should have 
a sufficient income between us to live very comfort- 
ably together in town; and we decided to advertise 
it immediately, so as to be in plenty of time for 
the hunting season. I might without doubt have 
sold it at a good price to Mr Bourne, who was 
exceedingly desirous of possessing it; but I did 
not like to part with the last piece of land that 
remained to the Wrays, nor with the old house, 
which my father loved—and especially to his 
enemy. 

Gatcombe Manor was situated in convenient 
proximity to no less than three pase of foxhounds ; 
it had ample stabling; and there was a legend, 
which the house-agent took upon himself to narrate 
as a fact within his private experience, that grouse 
had been seen upon the moor: these were the 
points on which his advertisement mainly dwelt ; 
while our fine situation, and the magnificent pros- 
pect we enjoyed, were mentioned as subsidiary 
attractions. With this same enterprising agent my 
aunt had now a deadly quarrel: he had full leave 
to advertise freely, and he abused that liberty by 
patronising the columns of the Turnip Top. Hap- 
pily for the success of his letter of apology, it was 
accompanied with an intimation that the house 
was let. Sir Richard Harewood, a sporting widower 
of middle age, was the lessee. My aunt wrote to 
inquire whether he had any small children—she 

always an idea that our furniture was very 
valuable, and not to be exposed to ravage—and 
his answer was satisfactory, though curt: * Thank 
Heaven, I have none, madam, either small or 
great” He had fifteen horses, and as many thou- 
sands per annum; and his humour was, it seemed, 
to hire country-houses, and not encumber himself 
with a seat of his own. He came down in person 
to be ‘interviewed.’ A thick squat man he was, 
with a watery eye, and an unnaturally hoarse voice, 
perhaps acquired in the hunting-field, perhaps from 
the brandy bottle, perhaps from both. 

‘He'll have dogs all over the house, was my 
aunt’s comment, when he left us an accepted 
suitor, 

‘I hope he will do no worse,’ thought I. 

There was something about Sir Richard which 
made us feel no regret that he only took the place 
as a yearly tenant. This arrangement also afforded 
me an excuse for revisiting Gatcombe at the end 
of a twelvemonth. I was resolved to see Eleanor 
then, at all hazards; but for the present I was 
doomed to leave home without even wishing her 
pore My aunt persuaded me to forego a 
farewell which would be certain to exasperate 
the old man against his grand-daughter, and 
promised to say all she could for me, in my place. 


Alas ! ‘ How little would that be,’ I thought, though 


the dear good soul had all the will in the world 
to serve me. But even these good intentions of 
hers were frustrated, for Mr Bourne remained in 
the room during the interview from first to last, 
with an evident resolve to prevent my name being 

elly gave me this little as a parting gift,’ 
said my aunt, when she had done her salen 
which had greatly depressed my spirits. 

‘It looks a very pretty one,’ sighed I. 

‘Yes ; and it’s a sort of book I’m so very fond 
of, you know—Lamb’s Specimens of the Old Drama- 
tists. 

‘Why, she must have meant that for me !’ cried 
I excitedly. ‘I remember telling her I wished to 
have it. Didn’t she say that ?’ 

“How could she, you silly boy! She said, 
however, that she gave it with her kindest love, 
and that she had worked a book-marker for it. 
Here it is; and it’s very lucky that wretched old 
man didn’t happen to look at it. Wait and Hope 
is the motto—the application of which, Fred., I 
daresay you will be able to make out for yourself. 
At all events,’ added the old lady, with a sigh that 
was not perhaps altogether affected, ‘I don't see 
how it can apply to me’ ‘ 

That little strip of ribbon was afterwards an 
amulet against many an evil. Its colours faded, 
but the love and constancy of which it was the 
assurance never lost their brightness for me ; when 
I was cast down, it cheered me ; when I was weary 
with waiting, it invigorated and gave me cou ; 
when I was tempted to be disloyal, it pcan 
me with its simple faith. 

Before we finally took leave of Gatcombe, a 
third letter arrived from Cecil. It contained an 
inclosure, which was put by with the rest ; it was 
the last communication which he sent for Ruth, 
since, in the meantime, he had heard from me 
that she had left Wayford without leaving her 
address; it was the last, too, that breathed of 
cheerfulness and hope. ‘Don’t fear for us,’ wrote 
he, ‘ though I daresay the details of our adventurous 
life will astonish you. I always promised you 
that you should see my face again, and so you 
shall. In any case, you will have our bones, if the 
custom of the people hereabouts is adhered to in 
our case. The Indians among whom we are now 
staying’ [there were other Europeans with them 
of both sexes, and a large escort] ‘live in villages 
built on posts above the water, which, though 
their architecture does not remind one of Venice 
are very picturesque. They “bone” their dec 
relatives in this way : the corpse is tied to a rope, 
and placed under water, and in one day the 
“Caribe” fish strips it of every particle of flesh, 
and leaves it a clean-picked skeleton. Thereupon, 
they separate the bones with ease, and put them in 
highly ornamented baskets, of which the contents 
are so well calculated that the skull just fits on 
the top of all like a lid. If the Monkton carrier, 
therefore, brings you a parcel, some fine morning, 
of a pyramidal shape, do not let Aunt Ben imagine 
it is a heath for her conservatory, and be dreadfully 
disappointed to find it is only myself or Jane. The 
survivor will make arrangements to have it carriage 
paid, as far as possible.’ 

This ghastly drollery did not raise my aunt’s 
spirits respecting Cecil, of whose wild enterprises 
i wholly disapproved; and she wrote him a 
long jobation upon the impropriety of taking his 
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sister among — who lived on posts and boned 
their relatives ; but for my part I thought he was 
using the means for effacing painful recol- 
lections, and felt every confidence in Jane’s ability 
to take care of herself. I had almost forgotten 
to say, indeed, that there were a few lines added 
by Jane herself, describing their mode of life as 
being very pleasant, and ‘my dearest Cecil,’ as 
looking quite himself again, ‘though I fear he is 
still worried about that girl at Wayford!’ Their 
hand-writings were so similar, that at first I took 
the whole letter to be from Cecil only. 

In the late autumn, Aunt Ben of I removed to 
town. We staid at first at a hotel, a mode of 
life which my aunt described as ‘simple ruination,’ 
and afterwards in lodgings, till we could find a 
house to suit us. The locality we finally patronised 
was on the western confines of that region which 
envy denominates Pimlico. It had, however, no 
pretensions to fashion, nor, indeed, to form, for, 
although called Merton Square, it was a very 
irregular figure, with a wilderness of a public 
garden in the midst of it, which perhaps formed 
its chief attraction in our country-loving eyes. 
The house had also in its rear a little en of its 
own, about ten feet square, in which Aunt Ben 
worked every morning in an apron fitted with a 


sort of opossum pouch—in which were kept scissors, | al 


and matting, and twine—and a great flapping sun- 
bonnet. She had no more idea of there being 
anything peculiar in her costume, than had Eve 
in the garden of Eden; but we had neighbours 
(which Eve had not), who stared at her a good deal. 

The novelty of our mode of life having worn off, 
and sight-seeing beginning to pall a little, I began 
to address myself to the pursuit of my proposed 
profession. From theatre-going my aunt had 
dropped off, gorged, after the first month ; but I 
still continued to attend the performance of each 
new piece, in hopes to derive advantage from the 
lesson. I had, of course, everything to learn so far 
as stage business was concerned ; but as respected 
the literary merits of these dramas—well, I was 
not discouraged by the sense of their surpassing 
merit. It was the beginning of the epoch of 
Sensation Plays, and the object of the dramatist 
seemed to be to employ the carpenter to the 
utmost, and of the actor to emulate the acrobat. 
Not content with holding the mirror up to nature, 
the playwright made use of nature herself: lovers 
were drowned in real water, and came before the 
eurtain dripping, to express their acknowledg- 
ments for applause ; when a tyrant’s castle had to 
be destroyed, it was effected by bond fide fire, and 
the London Brigade were in attendance, to take 
care that it did not burn ‘the house’ down as well 
as the castle. Elopements were effected in yellow 
post-chaises, and a stable was as necessary an 
adjunct to every theatre as a green-room. Even 
farce displayed its Hansom cab. Muscle and 
spring were the stock-in-trade of the tragedian ; 
and country actors swarmed upon the London 
boards to oe exclusion of old favourites, because 
they could jump. Not only was Falstatf’s occupa- 
tion gone, but all fat actors had to Bant. The 
tariff of payment was regulated by the danger 
incurred in representing a part. To climbing up 
outside tower, hand over hand, L.5, 5s. To falling 
headlong from the same, in flames, L.10, 10s. If I 
had but thought of composing anything with the 
leaping-pole ‘effects’ in it which I used to exhibit 


at Gatcombe, I believe it would have been pro- 
duced at once; but, unhappily, I stuck to the 
legitimate drama. 

After some months of conscientious toil in the 
way of improvement and excision, I felt that I 
had put my best play into the best — of which 
my powers permitted; and, after having had it 
carefully copied out by a professional hand, I sent 
it to the manager of the Corintheum. I fixed on 
this gentleman for my first victim, because he was 
not only the —— of a large theatre, but a 
great patron of dramatic art. No public dinner 
was ever held in its honour, or for the relief of its 
—— but Mr Magnus was in the Chair, or the 

ice, or in some other conspicuous position. One 
of his stock speeches on such occasions, which was 
always greatly — was an expression of 
thankfulness that he had been placed by Provi- 
dence—and the courtesy of his noble friend (if he 
would allow him to call him so) the Lord Chamber- 
lain—in a position ‘to hold out a helping hand’ to 
his ‘brethren’ of the sock and buskin; and in 
the word brethren he wished to be understood 
to include authors as well as actors; all young 
aspirants to fame; the sucking (if he might be 
permitted the expression) Shakspeare as well as 
= budding Garrick. His hand was open to them 


I had heard it said of Mr Magnus, that if his 
hand was open there was never anything in it; 
but with that I did not concern myself; I did not 
want money for my play, but only a hearing. 

Years have gone by since the date of which I 
speak, and managers and I have come to an under- 
standing long ago; but even now the waiting and 
watching for news of that unhappy play still recur 
to me with a pang. Great Heaven! what must 
those poor wights, then, suffer who write plays for 
bread! In my country innocence, which identified 
the position of a great London manager with that 
of a gentleman, and in my ignorance of the depths 
of human selfishness, I construed the silence of Mr 
Magnus as a sign that the Pedlar’s Pack had been 
received with favour. If otherwise, thought I, I 
should surely have had a line to that effect, or the 
manuscript itself would have been returned to 
me. In the short note which I had sent with it 
I had enclosed stamps for that very purpose ; and 
valuable as I was ready to believe the time of Mr 
Magnus was, I felt that he might have spared one 
minute to have addressed my precious manuscript 
to Merton Square, even if he could not have given 
five to its perusal. I say ‘five minutes, for if 
within that time a play does not attract its reader, 
he may be justified in giving himself no further 
trouble ; whereas, if it does attract him, it is not 
unreasonable to _ that he should go on. So 
I argued that Mr Magnus had ‘gone on’ with the 
Pediar’s Pack, and was more or less enraptured by 
it: so much so, it seemed, that he could not trust 
himself to say what he thought about it, far less 
to put his ideas in writing. Perha this good 
man wished to give me a surprise, and would send 
me a short note of congratulation one fine morning, 
informing me that the first rehearsal would take 
place ‘that evening,’ and in the meantime was 
engaged in putting it on the stage with every 
appliance that money could purchase, to insure its 
success, Perhaps he would call in person in his 
wicked brougham—the ‘wicked brougham,’ how- 
ever, was a subsequent idea, when I had got to 
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know something more of Mr Magnus. My feelings 
towards this eminent personage ran through the 
whole scale of opinion from veneration to undying 
hatred. I began by believing him to be a Maecenas 
with the wit of Horace. I ended with having the 
same opinion of him that was entertained by his 
creditors in general, and the Hebrew race in 
icular. 

After three months, I ventured to send him a 
courteous reminder that the Pedlar’s Pack was in 
his esteemed possession, and that I should be 
thankful for any news concerning it. I did not 
expect to get an answer the next day, because it hap- 
pened to be a great theatrical yer upon 
which Mr Magnus was advertised to fill the chair 
at a public banquet, and did fill it to admiration. 
I was there myself, and admired him. When he 
observed, as usual, that he had been placed by 
Providence in a position to hold out a helping 
hand to dramatic authors, I almost imagined his 
benevolent eye was resting upon me. But he did 
not answer my letter the next morning; and 
when, a month afterwards, I wrote a more per- 
emptory note, demanding to have my manuscript, 
dead or alive—that is, read or unread—he did 
not answer that. Then I cursed Mr Magnus in 
the bitterness of my soul, and took my pigs—I 
mean the Pedlar’s Pack—to another market, 


CHAPTER XXII.—ACCEPTED. 


After this unsatisfactory experience with the 
great autocrat of the British stage, I did not waste 
so much time in my attempts on other managers. 
Instead of ‘sitting down’ before the fortress, and 
waiting in all due form until its gates should open, 
I pushed the siege with considerable vigour. 


Though the old-fashioned a of courtesy 


were certainly not used by the besieged, and were 
about as useless in my own case as bows and 
arrows against stone walls, I did not abandon them ; 
but I no longer took it for granted that silence 
was a good sign; I even began to have an idea 
that it was a bad sign. And, unfortunately, it 
was the only sign the managers gave. I very much 
doubt whether in any other profession or trade 
in England such uniform discourtesy and selfishness 
are to be found as among this class, who have, 
unhappily, so many persons more or less dependent 
on their good-will ; but, to be sure, I only tried 
about a dozen of them, and nearly as many were 
left untried. Moreover, my applications were not 
invariably treated with contemptuous silence. 
After the Pedlar’s Pack had remained for two 
months in the possession of Mr Quaver (of the 
Favourite Theatre), and I had twice requested 
its restitution, I received a—well—a communi- 
cation, consisting of two letters and one word, 
written on the inside of an envelope: ‘MS. lost,’ 
with the great man’s signature, ‘P. Q.,’ attached to 
it—I suppose for authenticity, though I never had 
any reason to doubt his statement. 

The gloom that settled upon me after this event 
I was unable wholly to conceal from Aunt Ben’s 
observation. 

‘My dear Fred.,’ said she, at breakfast one 
morning, as I was perusing the columns of the 
Era, and wondering whether the Pedlar’s Pack 
would ever be noticed in that respectable organ, 
—- aon you set Lady Repton at these hornble 
people 

‘ Eureka !’ cried I, jumping up from my seat. 


‘I'm what? said my aunt sharply. 

‘You’re right ; you've hit it: you’re a dear old 
thing!’ exclaimed I with enthusiasm. ‘1’ll write 
to her this very moment. Why on earth did you 
not suggest it to me before ?’ 

My aunt did not reply, nor was it necessary for 
her todo so. I could easily imagine that nothi 
but the spectacle of my extreme chagrin an 
disappointment could have induced her to propose 
such a remedy. She had always disliked Lady 
Repton and what she termed her ‘art,’ meaning, 
not the profession in which she had distinguished 
herself in early life, but a certain faculty for 
making herself agreeable to the male sex, which 
was not, perhaps, wholly natural or unsophisticated. 
I, on my part, had by no means forgotten her ; 
but I had never thought of using her influence 
in the way that my aunt suggested. Self-conceit 
had probably prevented my doing so. I had 
looked forward to writing to ie upon the success 
of my first play, to thanking her prettily for the 
early encouragement and advice which had led to 
it, to asking her to come up to town, and see it 
acted; and now—— Well, things had come to 
such a pass that I felt genuinely grateful to my 
aunt for a proposition which gave me some hope 
that my poor play would at least reach a manager's 
eye, though I was no longer sanguine enough to 
believe that there was not a great distance between 
that organ and the ear of an audience. So I wrote 
to Lady Repton, depicting my troubles, in Indian 
ink, and by no means sparing the authors of them. 
She replied by return of post. 

My pear Frep.—I was charmed to hear from 
you, notwithstanding the melancholy character of 
— communication, and I am afraid I could not 

elp laughing a little over your woes. By whose 
experience could you possibly have been misled to 
expect courtesy in the manager of a theatre? If 
you find one with common honesty, you will be 
exceptionally fortunate, believe me. It is a mis- 
take, however, to suppose that they have no con- 
sideration for anybody ; they have a considerable 
respect for two classes of their fellow-creatures— 
namely, noblemen and newspaper critics. The 
latter class are their tyrants, the former are the 
only superiors they acknowledge ; and they cringe 
to both of them. It is not necessary that a titled 
person should be a patron of their establish- 
ment in order to insure their respectful atten- 
tion; and I have no doubt that the enclosed 
note from my husband, if you choose to forward 
it to Mr Magnus, will procure at least the restitu- 
tion of your ay og Lord Repton bids me 
say he has ‘some little reputation’ in dramatic 
matters, and if he were in town would be glad to 
assist you—I suppose in composition. For m 
part, I cannot be half the use to you that I wis. 
to be. You know how long I have been absent 
from the scenes of my former triumphs ; and alas, 
there is nothing so short-lived as the memory of 
us poor artists, as it is now the fashion to call us— 
we used to be termed actors and actresses; but 
perhaps it is as well to have changed the name, 
since the thing, acting, is no longer to be foun 
anywhere. What tales, by-the-bye, I hear of these 
burlesques. I hope it is true that the young ladies 
still retain some drapery on one leg; but such 
stories never lose in the telling. Well, the only 
acquaintance that remains to me in managerial 


power is Mr Coryton (of the mei 
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years ago, the best walking-gentleman in London, 
and the only gentleman (between ourselves) that 
I ever saw upon the stage ; of course he only plays 
his character, and you will perceive a monstrous 
difference between his acting and his reality ; but 
still, I think, for the sake of old times, he will 
treat any friend of mine with some show of atten- 
tion, and an affectation of geniality which used to 
become him exceedingly, and won many a warm 
young heart, no doubt, besides my own. Heigh-ho, 
what am I saying! I shall write to Corydon (as 
I used to call him} by to-day’s post, and spare you 
the trouble of introducing yourself. Of course I 
should like to read the Pedlar’s Pack, and would 
ladly come the few hundred miles that lie 
tween us to see it on the — I don’t doubt 
its merits, but I hope there is a little time allowed 
in it for the characters to change their costume. 
I remember how you used to ignore all ‘carpenters’ 
scenes, To be sure the stage heroines of the 
resent day wear but little, nor, I may add, that 
ittle long; but I daresay they require quite as 
much time for the toilet as of old. Besides Mr 
Coryton, there is a Mr Burder, by-the-bye, who 
used to be a great dramatic authority in my day. 
My husband once asked him down to shoot here, 
wm A there was some talk of a Play. of his lord- 
ship’s being produced in London. Mr B. had his 
shooting, and the play did not come out (for which 
I thank the gods), so the obligation lies (or =o 
to lie) upon his side ; he may perhaps be inclined 
to work it off in your favour ; at all events I enclose 
a note for him. You had better ask him to your 
house and ‘dine’ him. He is tolerably presentable, 
and likes attention of that sort ; but you must let 
him have a little whisky after dinner. 

You say nothing of your Eleanor ; that is bad, 
Master Fred. I am atraid you want some staid 
person like myself to look after you in the gay 
city ; not that I would accuse your Aunt Ben of 
being light and frivolous, but that she probably 
spoils you, and lets you have your own way. I 
should have more confidence in the guardianship 
of Cousin Jane. I often think of that grim young 
female, and of your good plain Cecil’s devotion to 
her. Iam not the least surprised to hear that she 
has carried him off into savage regions ; if he could 
only find a chief courageous enough to make her 
his squaw, it would be a happy day for him ; and 
no doubt that is what she is after. But I forget ; 
I am wounding your susceptibilities. She was not 
without a certain good taste, I allow.—So you have 
let the old house to Sir Richard Harewood. As 
lord of the manor, I should have thought you would 
have had more care for the morals of the villagers 
than to have admitted such a ne’er-do-well on 
your premises. Mr Coryton could tell you a story 
or two about him; but there, you know I hate 
scandal, With my respectful compliments to your 
duenna—I conclude you are sufficiently a man of 
the world by this time not to leave your letters 
about—I am yours always devotedly, RoweEna. 


The effects of the intervention of this goddess 
on my behalf was twofold and immediate. Mr 
Magnus became reminded of my existence to the 
extent of returning me my manuscript by the 
hands of a special messenger, and Mr Coryton 
wrote me a few lines which filled me with gratitude 
and hope : 


Lady Repton, informs me that you have a drama 
that merits attention. I pass by Merton Square 
daily on my way to my duties here, and shall be 
happy to look in any day you may choose to 
appoint—early in the afternoon will suit me best, 
it that be equally convenient to yourself.—Yours 
faithfully, Epe@ar Coryton. 
The note was written upon pink paper, at the top 
of which the words ‘Memnon Theatre’ were in- 
scribed in gold. 

‘What do you think of that, Aunt Ben !’ exclaimed 
I, exhibiting in triumph this highly decorated 
epistle, which emitted a charming odour as I 
waved it in the air. 

‘It is very fine, said my aunt quietly, ‘and Ill 
keep it in my handkerchief case, 1f you will allow 
me, in place of a scent-packet.’ 

* But is it not good of Mr Coryton to come and 
see me in this friendly fashion, instead of making 
me dance attendance at the Memnon upon him ?’ 

‘It is very good of him indeed,’ said my aunt 
dryly. She was so prejudiced against dear Lady 
Repton, that I do believe she almost grudged me 
the good-fortune that had befallen me through her 
intervention. ‘I should think you had better ask 
him to lunch’ 

‘Excellent idea!’ cried I. ‘My dear aunt, you 
are a genius! Give him the best lunch that money 
can buy. I will tell him to name his own day, 
and’—here I hesitated, pen in hand—‘ most of 
these people have a habit of smoking after their 
meals—you wouldn’t much mind his having a cigar 
here, would you ?’ 

* Not at all, my dear. He shall have everything 
he wishes. I only regret I cannot execute a 
seul to please him’—my aunt had a fixed idea that 
a theatrical manager was a sort of Sardanapalus, 
always surrounded by meretricious splendour— 
‘but whatever lies in my power shall be done to 
please him. If I cannot charm his eye, I can at all 
events tickle his palate.’ 

This was not a vain boast of my aunt’s, and I 
had every confidence in the success of the luncheon. 
Mr Coryton named an early day at two o’clock ; and 
the appointed time found us waiting for him with 
eager expectation in the drawing-room, to which 
the most fragrant smell of costly viands was wafted 
from the kitchen. 

‘We had better make this our dinner, Fred.,’ 
observed my aunt, as she looked at her watch, ‘I 
do hope Mr Coryton will be punctual’ 

‘ He said in his note of acceptance that he was a 
slave to punctuality,’ said L 

‘Humph!’ said my aunt, ‘It’s ten minutes past 
two already ; that curried lobster will be spoiled! 

At twenty minutes past two, orders were given 
to ‘ put back’ the more delicate of the dishes. 

At half-past : ‘There will be nothing for him to 
eat now but the plovers’ eggs,’ said my aunt, with a 
resigned air. At a quarter to three, she observed 
solemnly: ‘ Mark my words, Fred. ; that man won't 
come,’ 

At three o’clock arrived a canary-suited footman 
with another little pink note, which, however, I 
no longer regarded with admiration. 

‘My dear sir,’ it ran, ‘I am in despair at not 
being able to lunch with you this afternoon. But 
I am suddenly called away to Richmond. When 
a lady’s in the case—you know the rest of it. 


My pear Sir—A letter from my old friend, 


Perhaps we may be more fortunate in meeting one _ 
another some other time.—Yours ever, Cc 
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‘What an impudent scoundrel !’ ejaculated I, as 
I handed over to my aunt this precious epistle. 

‘I don’t think he can be such a very gentleman- 
like person as Lady Repton gave you to under- 
stand,’ observed she dryly. ‘ Well, let us go down 
to what is left of dinner. Which we accordingly 
did, though in my case there was but very little 
left of appetite. 

This was the worst blow that my dramatic pros- 

cts had yet received. It was impossible to doubt 
that Mr Coryton’s ‘some other time’ meant no 
time at all; and as I had been greatly elated by 
hope, so was I now cast down to the very depths 
of despair. Fortunately, I had already written to 
thank Lady Repton in anticipation for her intro- 
duction to this man, and there was no occasion to 
pain her (as I am sure it would have done) by tell- 
ing her what had come of it. Moreover, there was 
one more string to my bow in her note to Mr 
Burder ; if that should snap, I made up my mind 
to give up shooting ; for making a hit upon the 
stage was one thing, but making one’s self a butt 
for managers was quite another. 

The note to Mr Burder was answered by that 
gentleman in person within twenty-four hours. 
He was a little corpulent man, with a red face and 
a black wig, and arrived in a miniature brougham, 
into which he exactly fitted. I was past transports 
by this time, but 1 welcomed him gladly, and 
thanked him for his prompt visit. 

‘Not at all, not at all, said Mr Burder. ‘ To be 
a friend of Lady Repton’s is to have a passport to 
what remains of my heart. There was a time when 
she made dreadful havoc with it—yes, sir.’ 

I told him how I had been treated by all those 
confounded managers, and he laughed till the tears 
rolled down his vinous cheeks. They were ve 
highly coloured, and puffed out in places, as thoug 
he had had his mouth full of precious stones, which 
shewed their gorgeous hues p aman the skin. 

‘You have got the right man at last, said he, 
‘to do your work for you. You should have come 
to me at first. Ned Burder is hand and glove with 
every manager in London.—Would you like tickets 
for any theatre, madam ?’—this to my aunt. ‘The 
free list is never suspended in my case. I’ve got 
half-a-dozen orders in my pocket at this moment.’ 

‘You’re most kind,’ replied Aunt Ben warmly ; 
always grateful for the smallest favour in her own 
case, though by no means so easily satisfied with 
what people did for her nephew. ‘I am not much 
of a playgoer in a general way, but if you can 
help Fred. to get his drama brought out, I shall 
then accept your offer with infinite pleasure’ 

‘Well, well, that shall be managed all in good 
time. Trust to Ned Burder; what man can do 
shall be done for our young friend.—Thank you; 
aos, do take lunch, though it’s not my principal 
meal, 

If lunch was not Mr Burder’s ‘ principal meal,’ 
it struck me, from his performance with his knife 
and fork, that he must have breakfasted very 
early ; but the fact was, he used the phrase in the 
same sense that the lawyers use ‘without pre- 
judice :’ he wished it to be distinctly understood, 
that nevertheless and notwithstanding the feats he 
might exhibit in the way of appetite at mid-day, 
he was quite open to an invitation to dinner. His 
angling with this intent—when one got to know 
him—was a most amusing _—_ ; and when he 
had quite securely hooked his fish, he would play 


it, as though it was really of no consequence 
whether he landed it or not. ‘Upon my life, I 
have no right to come. “Sir William,’ or “my 
a 2 D.,” 1 fear, are-counting on me; but still’ 

ere the fish would nearly get off. 

‘But if you have a previous engagement, Mr 
Burder’—— 

‘No, no, no,’ he would put in precipitately. ‘It 
was not settled, my dear sir, and this ts settled. 
My word is passed, and I am yours for the evening.’ 

On one occasion, when my aunt and I had 
shewn some resolution in closing the dining-room 
door against him—I think for a whole week—he 
revenged himself very characteristically. 

He called and lunched—for we could not stop 
that—and as he took his leave, observed with a 
smiling countenance: ‘Have you two good people 
a for Tuesday, now ? 

e had often promised us a box at the Opera, 
and I thought it was come at last ; and Aunt Ben, 
who doted on music, though she turned her back 
upon the stage during the ballet, thought so too. 

‘No, said I, rather briskly ; ‘we have no engage- 
ment.’ 

‘That’s capital” said Mr Burder. ‘Then I have 
a — plan: I’ll come and dine with you—and 
I tell you what—I’ll bring a friend with me. He’s 
a nephew of mine—just as Fred. is of yours, 
madam—a Blue-coat boy. The fact is, I promised 
his father to take notice of him, and introduce 
him to good society ; and what better opportunity 
can he have than to come here !’ 

If my poor father had been alive, he would 
yee have compared this worthy to Solomon’s 
Abra: 


Burder was ready eve we called his name, 
And though we asked another, Burder came. 


He took my drama away with him on the first 
day, under geen of ‘looking it over, and kept 
it for months, undergoing ‘a few touches ;’ ‘little 
niceties, my dear friend’ [he leaped from ‘my dear 
sir’ to ‘my dear friend’ at a bound],-‘which no 
genius, however great, can effect, but only one 
who has a thorough acquaintance with stage busi- 
ness.” My firm belief is that he never read one 
single line of the Pedlar’s Pack He avoided the 
subject as though it was a topic of exceeding 
delicacy, and when I pressed it, tapped his nose, 
corrugated his so and whispered, like a 
stage villain: ‘All is well; we must have patience, 

Of course, if there had not been much to like in 
this old reprobate—for indeed he amused us both 
exceedingly—he could not have imposed on me 
so long (ior we believed in him for months); and 
even when the crisis came, I could not find it in 
my heart to be angry with him. 

Mr Burder had been dining with us (of course), 
and was partaking of his third glass of whisky-and- 
water after dinner, when I suddenly fell upon him 
with the inquiry: ‘Now, where is this play of 
mine to be brought out, Burder, supposing you ever 
finish your “few touches?” Or is it not to be 
brought out at all? Come, I can bear the worst.’ 

‘Brought out? Of course it will be brought 
out, my dear young friend—that is, in time. All 
is well’—— 

‘No; it is not, I interru him sharply. ‘I 
want to hear the truth, You promised me your 
advice six months ago. What isit? It’s no use 


your laying your finger on your nose’ (perhaps . 
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had been taking whisky-and-water too, but I know 
I felt desperate) ; ‘you might just as well put your 
thumb to it, and spread your fingers out.’ 

Mr Burder was not at all angry. He nodded, 
affirmatively rather than otherwise, as much as 
to say that there was, no doubt, some considerable 
truth in that observation. 

‘Well, my dear boy, I have been thinking about 
your play for months, ae as well as day, believe 
me, and the conclusion 1 have come to is this. 
understand the subject of stage representation 
thoroughly and practically, you see ; it’s not an 
affair of theory with me at all.—Would you mind 
cutting me one very thin slice of lemon? Your 
excellent aunt does it beautifully.—Thanks.— 
Where was I ?—Yes, sir, my final advice to you is 
this. The best way of bringing out your drama— 
you can do it, you know; you are well connected ; 
and you know lots of people that live in country- 
houses, and so on—get to play 
at for you—get it noticed in the principal papers’ 
of that hateful Top}, ‘ send the 
notices in slip (I’ll shew you how) to the London 
managers.’ 

I believe, to do justice to the intelligence of Mr 
Burder, that this brilliant idea had only occurred 
to him on the spur of the moment, and that he 
was by no means sanguine of its favourable recep- 
tion. But for my part I roared with laughter. 
The matchless impudence of this dramatic guide, 
philosopher, and friend of mine tickled me to the 


core. 

‘You don’t think it feasible?’ inquired Mr 
Burder comically, and yet with the air of a man 
who has done his best. ‘ You don’t see your way ?’ 

‘Not quite,’ said I gravely. ‘I am deeply 
obliged to you for your advice, but I would not 
recommend you to repeat it up in the drawing- 
room. My aunt has an idea that you really pro- 

to be of service to me.’ 

‘Just so, my dear friend—just so. Well, I won't 
go up-stairs to-night. And look here, you won’t 
tell her till this time to-morrow : promise me that ?’ 

‘Very good,’ said I: ‘I promise.’ 

There was something of pathos in the old hum- 
bug’s air that touched me. His life had been 

sed, I fancy, mostly among rogues and vaga- 
oie and Aunt Ben seemed to him as a firm rock 
in a quicksand, one whose good opinion he really 
valued, and would have been loath to lose. He 
went away without fishing for an invitation—a 
convincing sign of his perturbed mental condition 
—and I never expected to see him again. 

On the morrow, however, he returned in the 
highest state of excitement, and glowing like a 
ay in full bloom. 

‘My dear Fred.,’ cried he, rushing into the morn- 
ing-room where my aunt and I were seated, ‘it’s 
done !—Congratulate yourself, excellent Miss Wray ; 
congratulate your nephew! ‘The play is accepted !’ 

*No?’ said I, in genuine astonishment. 

* Yes, sir; the Pedlar’s Pack is accepted, and will 
be brought out immediately.’ 

‘Dear me, how pleased I am !’ exclaimed Aunt 
Ben. ‘Kiss me, Fred.—Mr Burder, I feel greatly 
obliged to you.’ 

«Don't mention it, my dear madam. When I 
have once said: “Trust to Ned Burder,” you may 
be assured that I see my way pretty clearly.’ 

‘But where is it coming out, my dear fellow,’ 

theatre ?” 


inquired I, with eagerness, ‘ At what 


I | Southwark !’ 


‘Well, said Mr Burder cheerfully, ‘it’s not 
exactly a theatre; though, looked at from some 
points of view, it’s even a better thing. It’s a 

lace that has been called the nursery of the 

ritish stage, where Biles, and Ram, and Spiffkins 
made their first appearance—and I have reason to 
believe also Garrick and Mrs Siddons. Your 
play is coming out, my boy, immediately—think 
of that, immediately !—at the Hole-in-the-Wall, in 


‘The Hole-in-the-Wall?’ reiterated my aunt. 
‘Why, it sounds like a public-house !’ 

‘Well, you wouldn’t ee it a private house, my 
dear madam,’ remonstrated Mr Burder cheerfully, 
‘would you? It is a public-house for those who 
wish to eat, drink, and be merry ; but for the more 
ethereal spirits, who can appreciate wit and refine- 
ment, strong situations, and the best dramatic effects, 
there is a Hall of Amusement attached to it cap- 
able of holding three thousand people, without 
counting children in arms. The posters will be on 
all the hoardings in a week, Fred.—think of that— 
in red,and green,and yellow! For the Pedlar’s Pack, 
by Frederick Wray, Esq., of Gatcombe—yes, sir, we'll 
have that; they like a territorial title down in 
Southwark—come carly to the Hole-in-the-Wall !’ 


THE PRISONERS OF NATURE. 


THE more a fact varies from the ordinary laws of 
nature, the more it merits the attention of the 
philosopher and amateur. When once sufficiently 
confirmed, however contrary it may be to prevail- 
ing opinions, it is entitled to a place in the ranks 
of knowledge. The most obstinate scepticism can- 
not destroy its certainty, and can only afford a 
proof of the presumption which leads us to deny 
whatever we are incompetent to explain. The 
following phenomena are of this kind. They are 
such as have occurred in the course of reading, 
and have been collected in the hope that some one, 
whose studies may have been directed to such 
objects, will enlarge the list. The more they are 
multiplied, the greater light will probably be 
thrown upon them ; and it will perhaps one day 
be a matter of surprise that we have been so long 
ignorant of their cause. These phenomena are 
instances of living animals being found inclosed 
in solid bodies. 

The first case on record occurred in 1683, when 
M. Blondel reported to the Academy, that at 
Toulon, oysters fit to eat were frequently found 
inclosed in pieces of stone. Two years later, M. 
de Cassini mentions a similar fact, on the authority 
of M. Duraffe, ambassador at the Porte, who assured 
him that stones were frequently found there in 
which were inclosed little animals, called dactyles. 
Some workmen in a quarry at Boursire, in Gotha, 
having detached a large piece of stone from the 
mass, found, on breaking it, a live toad. They 
were desirous of separating the part that bore the 
shape of the animal, but it crumbled into sand. 
The toad was of a dark gray, its back a little 
speckled; the colour of its belly was brighter. 
Its eyes, small and round, emitted fire from beneath 
a tender membrane which covered them; they 
were of the colour of pale gold. When touched 
on the head with a stick, it closed its eyes, as if 
asleep, aud gradually opened them again when 
the stick was taken away. It was incapable of 
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any other motion. The aperture of the mouth 
was closed by means of a yellowish membrane. 
Upon pressing it on the back, it discharged some 
clear water, and died. Under the membrane 
which covered the mouth were found, both in the 
upper and lower jaw, two sharp teeth, which were 
stained with a little blood. How long it had been 
inclosed in this stone, is a question that cannot be 
solved. M. le Prince, a celebrated sculptor, asserts 
in like manner that he saw, in 1756, in the house 
of M. de la Riviére, at Ecretteville, a living toad 
in the centre of a hard stone, with which it was, as 
it were, incrusted. 

In 1764, some workmen employed in a qua 
in Lorraine informed M. Grignon that they had 
found a toad in a mass of stone forty-five feet 
below the surface of the earth. This eminent 
naturalist went immediately to the spot, but could 
not perceive, as he assures us in his treatise on the 
Fabrication of Iron, any vestige of the prison of 
this animal. A small cavity was visible in the 
stone, but it bore no —o of the body of 
the toad. The creature that was shewn him was 
of moderate size, of a gray colour, and seemed to 
be in its natural state. The men informed M. 
Grignon that this was the sixth that had been 
found in these mines within the space of thirty 
years. M. Grignon considered the circumstance as 
worthy of more particular attention, and promised 
a reward to any person who should find him 
another instance of a toad so inclosed in a stone 
that it had no means of getting out. Six years 
after, a toad was brought to him inclosed in two 
hollow shells of stone, in which it was said to have 
been found; but on examining it closely, M. 
Grignon perceived that the cavity bore the impres- 
sion of a shell-fish, and consequently concluded it 
to be apocryphal. 

In 1771, however, another instance occurred, 
and was the subject of a curious paper, read by M. 
Guettard before the Academy of Sciences at Paris. 
The following are the circumstances, as related by 
that famous naturalist. In pulling down a wall 
which was known to have existed upwards of a 
hundred years, a toad was found, without the 
smallest aperture being discovered by which it 
could have entered. Upon inspecting the animal, 
it was apparent that it had been dead but a very 
little time ; and in this state it was presented to 
the Academy. This discovery induced M. Guettard 
to make repeated inquiries into this subject, the 
aw of which may be read in the paper just 
cited. 

These phenomena remind one of others of a 
similar nature. In the trunk of an elm, about 
the size of a man’s body, three or four feet above 
the root, and exactly in the centre, was found, in 
1719, a live toad, of a moderate size, but rather 
thin, and occupying but a very small space. 
As soon as the wood was cut, it came out, and 
skipped away very alertly. No tree could be 
more sound, and no place could be discovered 
through which it was possible for the animal to 
have penetrated. This led the recorder of the fact 
to sup thatthe spawn from which it originated 
must, by some unaccountable accident, have been 
in the tree from the very first moment of its 
vegetation. The toad had lived in the tree with- 
out air, and, what is still more surprising, had 
subsisted on the substance of the wood, and had 
grown in proportion as the tree had grown. This 


fact was attested by M. Hebert, Professor of Phil- 
osophy at Caen. 

In 1731, M. Seigne wrote to the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris an account of a phenomenon 
exactly similar to the preceding one, except that 
the tree was larger, and was an oak, instead of an 
elm, which makes the instance more surprising. 
From the size of the oak, M. Seigne judged that 
the toad must have existed in it without air or any 
external nourishment for the space of eighty or a 
hundred years. 

A third instance may be cited, which is related 
in a letter, dated 1780, and written from the 
neighbourhood of St Mascent. The writer states 
that, a few days previously, he ordered an oak tree 
of a tolerable size to be cut down, and converted 
into a beam, that was wanted for a building which 
he was then constructing. Having separated the 
head from the trunk, three men were employed in 
squaring it to the proper size. About four inches 
were to be cut away on each side. The writer was 
present during the transaction. Great was his 
astonishment when he saw them throw aside their 
tools, start back from the tree, and fix their eyes 
on the same point with a kind of amazement 
and terror. He instantly approached, and looked 
at the part of the tree which had fixed their 
attention. His surprise equalled theirs on seeing 
a toad about the size of an egg incrusted in a 
manner in the tree at the distance of four inches 
from the diameter, and fifteen from the root. It 
was cut and mangled by the axe, but still moved. 
He drew it with difficulty from its abode, or rather 
prison, which it filled so completely that it seemed 
to have been compressed. He sheed it on the 
grass ; it appeared old, thin, languishing, decrepit. 
He afterwards examined the tree with the greatest 
care to discover how it had glided in ; but the tree 
was perfectly whole and sound. 

These facts, but particularly the paper of M. 
Guettard, induced M. Herissan to sabe experi- 
ments calculated to ascertain their certainty. In 
February 1771, he inclosed three live toads in as 
many cases of plaster, and shut them up in a deal 
box, which he also covered with a thick coating 
of plaster. In April 1774, having removed the 
plaster, he opened the box and found the cases 
whole. On breaking the cases, he discovered that 
two of the toads were alive, but that the third 
had died a martyr to scientific investigation. The 
defunct toad was larger than the others, and had 
been more compressed in its case. A careful 
examination of this experiment convinced those 
who had witnessed it that the animals were so 
inclosed that they could have no possible com- 
munication with the external air, and must have 
existed during this lapse of time without the 
least nourishment. The Academy prevailed on M. 
Herissan to repeat the experiment. He inclosed 
again the two surviving toads, and placed the box 
in the hands of the secretary, that the Academy 
might open it whenever they should think proper. 
But this celebrated naturalist was too deeply 
interested in the subject to be satisfied with a 
single experiment ; he made, therefore, the two 
following. First, in April of the same year, he 
placed two live toads in a basin of plaster, which he 
covered with a plate of glass, that he might observe 
them frequently. In the following month, he 
presented this apparatus to the Academy. One 
of the toads was still living ; the other had given 
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up the ghost on the preceding night. Secondly, on 
the same date as the first he inclosed another toad 
in a glass bottle which he buried in sand, that it 
might have no communication with the external 
air. This animal, which he presented to the 
Academy at the same time as the other, was 
egy J well, and even croaked whenever the 

ttle in which it was confined was shaken. It 
is to be lamented that the death of M. Herissan 
put a stop to these experiments, so interesting to 
savants, if not to toads, 

The power which these animals appear to 
of supporting abstinence for so long a time, may 
result from a very slow digestion, and perhaps from 
the singular nourishment which they derive from 
themselves. M. Grignon observes that this animal 
sheds its skin several times in the course of a year, 
and that it always swallows it. He has known, he 
says, a large toad shed its skin six times in one 
winter. In short, those which may be supposed, 
from the facts we have related, to have existed 
for many years without nourishment, have been 
in total inaction, in suspension of life, and in a 
temperature that has admitted of no dissolution ; 
so that it was not necessary to supply any loss, 
the humidity of the surrounding matter preserving 
that of the animal, which needed only the com- 
ponent parts to be kept in a state of moisture to 
preserve it from destruction. 

But toads are not the only animals which have 
the power of living for a considerable time with- 
out nourishment and communication with the 
external air. The instances of the oysters and 
dactyles mentioned at the beginning of this article 
may be advanced in proof of it; and there are 
other examples. Two living worms were found 
in Spain in the middle of a block of marble 
which a sculptor was carving into a lion for 
the royal family. These worms occupied two 
small cavities, to which there was no inlet that 
could ibly admit the air. They subsisted 
probably on the marble, as they were of the same 
colour. This fact was verified by Captain Ulloa, 
a famous Spaniard, who accompanied the French 
Academicians in their voyage to Peru for the pur- 

of ascertaining the figure of the earth. He 
asserts that he saw these two worms. A beetle 
of the species called Capricorn was found in a 
piece of wood in the hold of a ship at Plymouth. 
The wood had no external mark of any aperture. 
We read in the Affiches de Province, June 1772, 
that an adder was found alive in the centre of a 
block of marble thirty feet in diameter. It was 
folded nine times round in a spiral line; it was 
incapable of supporting air, and died a few minutes 
after. Upon examining the stone, not the smallest 
trace was to be found by which it could have 
glided in or received air, 

Misson, in his Travels through Italy, mentions a 
cray-fish that was found alive in the midst of a 
mass of marble in the environs of Tivoli. M. 
Peyssonel, king’s physician at Guadeloupe, having 
ordered a pit to be dug at the back of his house, 
was told the workmen that live frogs were 
found by > Sn in beds of petrifaction. M. Peys- 
sonel, re; some deceit, descended into the pit, 
dug the of rock and petrifactions, and drew 
out green frogs, which were alive, and exactly 
similar to what we see every day. 

If it is a difficult question to say how animals 
live in such a state of captivity, it is equally 


iB, 


difficult to account for their getting into durance 
vile. Various theories have been advanced, but 
none of them so satisfactory, but that savants 
have still to discover the mystery connected with 
these Prisoners of Nature. 


MISS BROWN. 
IN FOURTEEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER V. 


As it happened, Miss Brown had no opportunity 
for talking to Mr Dixon about her affairs for some 
time after this. She saw her lawyer, of course, 
as often as she wished; but he was almost a 
stranger to her; personally, his manner was formal 
and cold,‘and she was often shy and flurried, and 
afraid of shewing her ignorance, and want of com- 
prehension of his involved explanations. There- 
fore, the secret perplexity in her own mind about 
Mrs Barker’s will was not set at rest, and by 
degrees she got to think that as Mr Finch saw no 
difficulty in the matter, it must be all her own 
fancy or her own mistake ; and that there could 
really be nothing to explain to her which had not 
been fully explained already—if only she were not 
so stupid. So she held her tongue, and gradually 
her little uneasiness died away, and she was able 
to take possession of and enter into the enjoyment 
of her fortune with an undisturbed mind. 

And her enjoyment was very great. In her case, 
fortune had not come when she was past being 
able to take pleasure in it. She was by no means 
past this. It was delightful to wake in the night 
and to remember that she was mistress of fifteen 
hundred a year ; and so, with a murmured thanks- 
giving, to fall asleep again in that happy security 
of peace and comfort for the rest of her life. It 
was delightful to lie thinking in the morning before 
she got up, of her deliverance from all those cares 
and worries, from which, throughout her whole life, 
she had never perfectly escaped till now, and 
which, during late years, had followed her weary 
steps very closely. It was pleasant to dress her- 
self in the rich raiment—the soft, warm, becoming 
silks and furs which before she could only admire 
at such an ———— distance ; and to feel 
conscious, as she looked in her glass, that she was 
a fair, stately, pleasant woman to look on, and no 
longer the pinched and meagrely dressed, shabby- 
genteel figure she used to know. The very crea- 
ture comforts which now surrounded her—the 
bright, well-furnished rooms in which she had gone 
to live, the good food on her table, the well-bred, 
well-dressed servants who waited on her, the 
comfortable little carriage which was at her com- 
mand—all these luxuries were relished by her with 
a keen zest which had in it something of youthful 
freshness of enjoyment. 

As to the glad, delicious consciousness of her 

wer to do kindnesses and five help, it would have 

n almost overpowering, if she had not very soon 
been unceremoniously awakened to the fact that, 
rich as she was, she was not half rich enough to 
satisfy one-tenth part of the demands which were 
sure to be made on her purse and her benevolence. 
Within the very first fortnight after Mrs Barker's 
death, she began to see something of this. It might 
have been an ‘undesigned coincidence, but it 
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certainly was an odd one that the clergyman of the 
church to which she belonged should have preached 
on ‘the text beginning ‘ Charge them that are rich in 
this world, the very Sunday after Mrs Barker's 
funeral. During the following week she got three 
letters, one ae a subscription towards the 
building of a Protestant church at Constantinople ; 
another setting forth in pathetic terms the case of 
a destitute clergyman’s widow and six children in 
the west of Ireland; the third, with a calm confi- 
dence which at first startled her into the supposition 
that her claim to the money was being formally 
disputed, suggesting that she should immediately 
employ her fortune in building a model lodging- 
house for unemployed market-gardeners. Along 
with this last application came a printed form of 
subscription and stamped envelope, which she 
conscientiously returned. But she sent five pounds 
to the destitute Irish widow, and was rewarded by 
seeing afterwards in the newspapers that the case 
was one of mere common swindling. In fact, it 
was in this very matter of her ability to be chari- 
table that she found almost the only drop of bitter- 
ness in her cup of pleasure—she could not help 

ople expecting too much from her, but it grieved 
a to be obliged to disappoint their expectations. 
In spite of this, however, she was happy, very happy. 

One other thing had at first interfered with 
her pleasure in her riches—she feared that Mrs 
Lorimer would grudge them to her, and would 
resent having been so completely passed over in 
Mrs Barker’s will. To her great comfort, how- 
ever, Mrs Lorimer shewed nothing but generous 
and sympathetic mg: 9 in her cousin’s good 
fortune. Indeed, Mrs Lorimer was too prudent 
a woman to wish to seem unkind or disagree- 
able. It was mortifying, no doubt, to have lost 
even that poor legacy of a hundred pounds on 
which she had been reckoning. It was rather 
trying to her temper to see her poor relation so 
entirely raised above all reach of her patronage. 
But there was some consolation in assuming a 

atronage of another kind. Miss Brown was no 
er dependent on her stray gifts of game, 
aol , or garden produce, or on her offers of 
change and country air; but she was very depend- 
ent on Mrs Lorimer’s knowledge of the world and 
society, and on her advice respecting servants, 
houses, and tradespeople ; and Mrs Lorimer was 
kindly liberal in allowing her the benefit of both, 
and found it so pleasant to chaperon her rich, 
shy, spinster cousin to shops, and calls, and din- 
ner-parties, that she swallowed the annoyance of 
having to take up a somewhat secondary position. 
Nor could she help being softened and propitiated 
by the simplicity and modesty with which Pris- 
cilla bore her new honours. Perhaps Mrs Lori- 
mer’s conscience reminded her of many a slight, 
and sign of careless indifference to her poor 
cousin’s feelings, which the latter might now have 
resented, if she had chosen. She was half-touched 
by her gentle humility, and half-contemptuous of 
it. ‘ Priscilla was always a poor-spirited creature, 
poor thing!’ she said to herself. She did not 
understand that Miss Brown could still distinctly 
remember every mortification and annoyance, even 
while she silently forgave them, and tried to 
view them as not having been intended. But 
she did understand that Priscilla was ‘after all, 
a good creature—And I’m sure, for my part, she 
said to her brother, ‘1 don’t grudge her her good 


luck, And it’s well for her that she has us to 
take care of her, for she’s as simple as a child 
in some things. But she’s really so good-tempered 
and amiable, one’ can’t help liking her’ It had 
taken Mrs Lorimer a long time, apparently, to find 
out her cousin’s good qualities ; a even Nr Dixon 
smiled a little to himself at this sudden recogni- 
tion of them. 

Five months passed away, and the first novelt 
of Miss Brown’s change of fortune had subsided. 
She was still very happy in it. Every morning 
and evening her Pom 1 Bere for her ‘mercies’ 
were as fervent as ever. But sometimes, to her 
a ap there would come over her, in the midst 
of her prosperity, a slightly dull, wearied, unsatis- 
fied feeling ; and now and then she would wonder 
why, even now, with so many more friends and 
acquaintances than she used to have, she should 
still be so lonely. 

One reason for it might be her own natural 
reserve and shyness of temper ; it was so difficult 
for her to make new acquaintances. People fancied 
she was proud and unsocial, and the knowledge 
that she was believed to be so, increased her 
shyness. Nobody seemed really to understand 
and become fond of her—not even those to whom 
she tried to be kindest. She was courted and 
paid attention to, but she knew that it was partly 
on account of her fortune and position, partly out 
of compliment to Mrs Lorimer, who had first 
insisted on introducing her into society. She 
never experienced any sentimental longings for 
the old, quiet, obscure life ; she shuddered at the 
thought of its dreariness and poverty. But she 
felt that her present life, easy and comfortable as 
it was, did not prove quite so satisfactory as she 
had at first fancied it was to be. 

At last, when the bright spring weather began, 
she went to pay her cousins a visit at Elm Grove. 
There was a pleasant excitement in the idea 
of this visit, which made her prepare for it with 
a feeling of eagerness and anticipative enjoyment. 
After all, her own home was a dull one, in spite 
of its pleasantness and comfort. Her cousins were 
her cousins, her own nearest relations, and they 
had of late acted towards her in a very kind and 
cousinly way, and had both pressed her to come 
and stay as long as she liked. There was no 
doubt that they would be very happy to see her. 

That was such a new, pleasant conviction, that 
people were to be happy, really and truly happy 
to see her! It was a conviction she had rather 
missed, it must be said, on the occasion of former 
visits to Elm Grove. She remembered that; but 
she would not think about it now; for there was 
Mrs Lorimer standing at the door to receive her, 
hospitable welcome beaming in her face; and 
there—yes, there was Robert himself, who had 
come home early from his beloved bank that day, 
on purpose to be ready to hand her out of the 
carriage! It was a very pleasant arrival. 


CHAPTER VI. 


*Upon my word, Maria, I think I might do 
worse.” So said Mr Dixon to his sister one day, 
about a fortnight after Miss Brown’s arrival at 
Lo af sligh lied 

An rimer, after a slight pause, replied : 
‘Well, on the whole, I think you couldn’t do 
better. 
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Mr Dixon looked relieved, for he had been 
waiting with some uneasiness for Mrs Lorimer’s 
verdict. 

‘Of course, my marriage need not make any 
difference to you,’ he said readily. ‘You would 
remain—that is,’ he added, correcting himself, and 
aware that he had been very nearly hurried away 
by an impulse of gratitude into an imprudent 
suggestion—‘ you would remain here until you 
could find a house to suit yourself. I am sure 
Priscilla would be too glad to have you.’ 

‘Oh, I daresay, said Mrs Lorimer, rather 
snappishly. 

Then she felt that she was foolish to spoil 
the effect of her former gracious speech b 
any ungraciousness of manner, After ail, her 
brother’s announcement had not taken her by 
surprise. That he should marry again, was only 
in the natural order of things ; and Priscilla was 
likely to be a very docile and subservient sister-in- 
law. So, when he went on to say that he had 
made up his mind to propose to her that evening, 
Mrs Lorimer, after that one struggle between her 
temper and her prudence, made up her mind to 
approve heartily of what he was going to do. 

‘You know, Robert, I have always been anxious 
that you should marry again. And I am ver 
fond of Priscilla; and I am sure, | pee aside all 
thought of her fortune, that she will make you an 
excellent wife.’ 

Mr Dixon was too glad to get his sister’s 
consent, and to have everything, as he expressed 
it to himself, ‘arranged so easily,’ to make any 
remark on the self-denial with which she had 
for so long concealed from him her secret wishes 
as to his re-marriage. 

Priscilla had been enjoying her visit very much. 
She could not remember, as she innocently told 
her cousins, when she had been so happy. Perhaps 
it did not occur to any of them that her memory 
need not have been so severely taxed, if former 
visits had been made equally pleasant to her. 
But that fortnight, at anyrate, had passed ve 
megeer | and with her spirits enlivened, and 

er health eo by the fresh country air, 
the shy gravity had become dispelled, the sweet, 
serene temper had brightened into gentle cheerful- 
ness, and she had proved herself so pleasant a 
companion, that Mrs Lorimer wondered, half- 
grudgingly, at the change in her, and Mr Dixon 

1e more and more sensible that his notion of 
marrying Priscilla was an excellent one. 

The step once decided on, he did not lose 
time in taking it. On the very evening after 
he had settled his plans with his sister, he pro- 
ceeded to make them known to the person they 
most concerned, without a single misgiving in his 
mind as to her manner of receiving the intelli- 

mce. His confidence was not unreasonable. He 

great reliance on his sister’s judgment, and 
she had spoken as if Priscilla, or indeed any single 
lady whatever, must be thankful for an offer of 
marriage, from whomsoever it might come. He 
knew, too, that an offer from him was not one to 
be despised. He was rich, with a handsome house 
and an ample establishment. He was a widower, 
indeed, and he had three children. But these 
facts seemed only to give an air of increased 
solidity and respectability to the position he had 
to bestow. He was no lawless elderly bachelor, of 


doubtful habits; neither was he a precise, selfish, 


unyielding one, untrained to the domestic yoke, 
and accustomed to take always his own way. His 
first wife had had a very good time of it with him ; 
his sister had reigned and ruled to her heart’s 
content. Priscilla, or anybody else, might reason- 
ably count on a very comfortable married life, and 
Mrs Lorimer had just cause for believing that her 
brother ran no risk of a refusal. 

But Mrs Lorimer had no suspicion of what, after 
all, was his chief source of confidence. She knew 
nothing of his old flirtation with his cousin, and 
she had never remarked what had not quite 
escaped his eyes—the little nervous flutter which 
Priscilla had sometimes betrayed at the sight of 
him. Of late, certainly, her manner had been 
much more self-possessed, but this was only 
natural, for she had been seeing him more fre- 
quently, and she was perhaps acquiring more self- 
reliance and dignity since her succession to fortune. 
It was very well she should do so; he would not 
care to have a shy, nervous, easily abashed wife at 
the head of his table. As to her liking for him- 
self, he had no doubt of it; and though he had 
thought little enough of it in by-past + ai there 
was now something which pleasantly flattered his 
vanity in the belief that he had always been 
an object of special interest to one, who, he 
was beginning to find out, was a very lovable 
woman indeed. Moreover, she was a person of im- 
— now in their society : and a marriage with 
ier would add not a little to his own consequence. 
On the whole, he prepared for taking the field 
that night with a very comfortable confidence both 
in the wisdom of his project and in its ultimate 
success. 

He handed Priscilla, as usual, to dinner, and 
exerted himself even more than usual to be agree- 
able to her. And she found him very agreeable. 
But as she went with Mrs Lorimer to the drawing- 
room after dinner, she thought, with a half-wonder- 
ing, half-melancholy smile, how much she would 
have given years ago for such a delightful hour. 


ry'| ‘But I daresay it would have been very different 


then. How happy I should have been—and yet, 
how shy and stupid, and how vexed with myself 
afterwards for my awkwardness and confusion. I 
was not shy at all to-night. How pleasant it is 
to be able to talk easily. Yes, it is very pleasant— 
but—— Well, perhaps, it is best as it is’ She 
was sighing to herself, she hardly knew why, 
when she found that Mr Dixon had followed her 
from the dining-room, and that Mrs Lorimer had 
left the room, and they were alone. 

Nothing in this, however, struck her as extra- 
ordinary. She sat down on the sofa, and took 
up her work, and made some remark about the 
fineness of the weather and the beauty of the 
spring-blossom on the trees. 

‘Do you like this place, Priscilla?’ he said 
abruptly. 

‘Elm Grove! Yes, I like it very much.’ 

She knitted away quite comfortably and unsus- 
piciously. 

‘I’m glad you like it.—Priscilla, what would 
you say’ Then he stopped and looked at her. 
It was very odd, but she was still blind to what 
was coming. She looked up from her knitting for 
a moment without exactly noting what he was 
saying, and began to count some stitches. Her 
calmness annoyed him, but he had begun now, and 
he would go on. 
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‘Priscilla, he said gravely, ‘I am going to ask 
you to be my wife.” Then, indeed, her composure 
gave way. A look of stupefaction, a deadly pale- 
ness came over her face. It had come at ! 
And she had been thinking herself safe ! 

Then, as he sat down on the sofa beside her, and 
took her hand, while she was too bewildered and 
frightened to make even a show of resistance, a 
onthe memory rushed over her of those old, long- 
past days—of hours when she had waited, and 
watched, and wept, and prayed for this very thing; 
of weary days of blank disappointment, of nights 
of bitter tears. And it was come now—now, when 
she had no other welcome for it but this feeling of 
actual shrinking and terror. ‘Oh! no, no!’ she 
murmured, with a sort of wail, as if over the 
remembrance of what she had once suffered. Of 
course, he did not understand her. He, in his 
obtuse, oo contentment with himself 
and his plans, could only suppose that her low 
cry was expressive of conventional, old-maidenly 
hesitation. 

‘We’re neither of us so young as we have been, 
it’s true,’ he said, with a self-satisfied smile. ‘ But 
we needn’t mind that—need we, Priscilla? We 
are old enough to please ourselves at anyrate. 
I’ve only to think of my children and my sister. 
As to the children, you’re just the very best 
mother they can have; and they’re fond of you 
already, you know. As to Maria, she knows what 
I’m going to do, and she’s delighted. And you 
have nobody to think of at all 

That was true, how true! She had nobody to 
think of; she was so alone in the world! She 
turned away her face, and tried to think, and he 
still held her hand. 

Just then, Mrs Lorimer came in. She thought 
she had given them time enough to make up 
matters, and she was impatient, with a somewhat 
irritable impatience, to know if she must really 
look out for another home for herself or not. 

‘Well, Maria,’ said her brother cheerfully, as she 
came in. Miss Brown drew her hand away, and 
stood up hastily ; but he rose too, and again took 
possession of her hand ; and as he did so, he felt 
a real pleasure and satisfaction in his prize. He 
had no doubt at all that he had done well for 
himself. 

Before Miss Brown could say a word, Mrs 
Lorimer came wp and gave her a hasty kiss. She 
wanted to get the scene over. Then the three little 
girls came in, and Priscilla had presence of mind 
enough to whisper hurriedly: ‘ Please, say nothing 
to them yet.’ And nothing more was said that 
evening. 

But poor Miss Brown had no sleep that night. 
What was this that had happened to her, and what 
had she been about, that she had allowed it to 
happen! Had she really agreed to marry Robert 
Dixon? She felt she had not agreed to it ; in her 
own heart she had shrunk from agreeing to it. 
Yet her agreement had been taken for granted. 
She was vexed and angry with herself; how foolish 
and stupid she had been, And yet, how could she 
have helped it ? 

Was not what Robert had said, true? She was 
alone in the world ; and had she not been feeling 
this loneliness of hers to be a sad and cheerless 
thing, even with all her money to comfort her in 
it? And why should she tremble at the offer that 
had been made her to-night? She had loved this 


man—how dearly! Was her love for him so 
completely dead? He had been very good and 
kind to her during those last monthe; she had 
been very happy living in his house. What 
was there so alarming in the idea of having to 
live there always? On the other hand, was there 
not something chilling and unwelcome to her in 
the thought of having to return to her own solitary 
home? And now she need not return there ; her 
home, her very own home was to be here, among 
the pleasant fields and gardens! How often had 
she thought with a sigh of excusable envy, how 
charming such a home would be. 

Yet she could not help saying to herself over 
and over again: ‘Oh, if he had only asked me 
before! Oh, if he had asked me when I was poor 
and friendless, and had no home at all! Oh, why 
does he come to me now?’ When the morning 
came, she had not answered the question to her 
satisfaction ; and she got up and dressed, weary 
and depressed, and with every minute that passed 
getting more and more perplexed as to what she 
was to do next. 


CHAPTER VII. 


After breakfast, Mr Dixon begged to have a few 
minutes’ conversation with her. It was a fine 
bright morning, and they went out on the lawn 
near the house. But presently they discovered 
that the air, though fine and spring-like, was a 
little chilly, and the paths were slightly damp ; 
and Mr Dixon had forgotten his hat, and Miss 
Brown her shawl: so they returned to the house, 
and Mr Dixon led the way to the comfortable 
library. It was a more suitable trysting-place 
for such middle-aged lovers than the damp garden; 
but Miss Brown thought, with a curious wistful 
sadness, how little she would have cared about 
and cold once. 

‘Well, my dear Priscilla” began Mr Dixon as he 
placed a chair for her near the fire, ‘now that you 
and I have come to an understanding, we had 
better begin to consider our future arrangements 
a little.’ 

He had taken a chair for himself, and put it as 
near to hers as he could manage, and now he again 
offered to take her hand. To his infinite astonish- 
ment, she quietly withdrew it, and at the same time 
pushed her chair a little farther back. ‘ Robert,’ 
she said, getting flushed and then pale again, ‘I’m 
afraid I was wrong not to say this yesterday—but 
—I don’t think we have quite come to an under- 
standing yet. Indeed,’ and now she blushed like 
a girl, ‘you took me so by surprise. It was very 
stupid of me, but—but’—— She was getting 
confused, and losing her dignity sadly. 

‘Not come to an understanding !’ exclaimed Mr 
Dixon impatiently. ‘Why, Priscilla, you don’t 
mean to say that you ’ve changed your mind?’ He 
spoke sharply, almost angrily. The next moment, 
he recollected himself, and tried to recover his 
temper. But the harsh tone had had a remarkable 
effect on her, at which she herself was surprised : 
instead of frightening her, it seemed to rouse her 
spirit, and she was astonished at the calmness and 
fearlessness with which she answered him. 

‘As to changing my mind, Robert, you have 
given me no time to make it up. I was confused 
last night ; 1 was not prepared for what you said 
tome. Iam sorry you spoke of it to Mama.’ 

‘But you agreed. You seemed quite satisfied.’ 
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He, in his turn, was confounded at the notion of 

there being any difficulty in his way. He began 

to suspect that Priscilla had ‘more in her’ than 

either he or his sister supposed. He was vexed 

with himself for having blundered in his last 
h, and he was also vexed with her. 

‘Yes, know. I was wrong. Perhaps—if Maria 
had not come in just then. I had no time, you 
know. : But, of course, 1 was wrong. I am sorry I 
allowed you to misunderstand me.’ 

‘Then I have misunderstood you, have I?’ he 
said sulkily. What fools women were not to speak 
out plainly what they meant at once. 

‘1 think—I suppose you have misunderstood me.’ 

He got up hastily, and pushed aside his chair. He 
looked, oe | indeed felt, as if he had been ill-used. 
She, too, began to feel that she was not behaving 
well to him. She had certainly given him cause 
to believe that she accepted his offer. She was 
sorry and annoyed. What could she do? Besides, 
did she really mean to refuse him ? 

Something in her own heart whispered to her 
that she did mean to do so. But she could not 
quite yet bring herself to believe that this was her 
intention—this, after all these years of fidelity! 
Was it to come to this? 

He was standing stiffly up, with his back to the 
fire and his hands behind him, and on his face was 
an expression which somehow made it seem like a 
new and strange face to her. She found herself 
wondering if he often looked like that. She 
thought for a little, and then said: ‘ Robert, I 
am sorry I have vexed you. You know that I am 
naturally slow’ 

He interrupted her spology hastily. The few 
moments during which he had been thinking over 
this unpleasant and unexpected turn of affairs had 
shewn him that his mind—perhaps even his heart, 
or what might remain of it—were very strongly 
set upon this thing. He would not give it up. 
He caught at the idea conveyed by her words. 

‘You mean that you haven’t had time enough 
to think it over? Well, Priscilla, I don’t want to 
hurry you. I thought it best to speak plainly to 
you at once. I’m too old for any nonsensical 
shilly-shallying. I like to speak out my mind 
without beating about the bush. I think I would 
make you a good husband. I would do my best. 
I wish you would agree at once to take me. But 
if you would rather wait a little before giving 
me your answer, I won’t ask you to say anything 
more now. Perhaps you’re right, and I’ve been 
too hasty with you. We'll say no more about it 
now, then, and you ’ll take time and think over it, 

Yet, though it seemed to her that this was just 
what she wanted, time to think over it, she was 
not quite satisfied. That secret misgiving in her 
heart seemed to be getting stronger and stronger 
with every minute she spent in his company. 
Would it not be better to give him his answer at 
once? Yes, if she could be sure, quite sure, what 
the answer ought to be! 

If she had considered only her own feelings at 
that moment, she would have been sure enough; 
but she was thinking of him as well as of herself. 
She saw he was mortified and disappointed, and 
‘she could not bear to give pain to any creature, 
least of all to the man whom she had once loved, 
and who, her true feminine instinct told her, had 
some real affection for her now. So she agreed to 
his proposal ; she would think about it. And then 


she told him that she would return home at once 
to her own house. 

He opposed this ; but she insisted on it, with a 
new pertinacity in sticking to her own purpose 
which startled him not a little. Afterwards, she 
herself spoke to Mrs Lorimer, not without hesita- 
tion end pain, on what had passed. Mrs Lorimer 
was exceedingly annoyed; but she saw that for 
the present nothing more could be said. She felt, 
too, that her brother was likely to be provoked 
with her for her mistaken opinion about Priscilla’s 
probable readiness to accept him ; and so, in self- 
defence, she chose to appear to have no doubts of 
an ultimate satisfactory arrangement of the ques- 
tion, and parted from her cousin with as much 
friendliness as ever. To her brother, she said after- 
wards: ‘You will see it will all come right. You 
know Prisvilla’s slow ways, and I suppose she 
thought it proper to make a little fuss at first. 
Why, you know, this is the first offer she has ever 
had in her life’ 

She little knew that at that very time Priscilla’s 
thoughts were wandering back to that one other 
offer which had been made her so long ago. ‘I 
was poor then, and he was poor too,’ she was 
thinking, between a smile anda sigh. didn’t 
care about my poverty. He wouldn’t have waited 
to ask me until’—— Then she checked herself. 
She did not want to be unfair to her cousin ; but 
she could not help thinking again of how disagree- 
able he had looked, and how unpleasantly he had 
spoken to her. And again there rose to her mind 
the image of her former lover—the remembrance 
of his kind face, and tender, courteous ways ; and 
of the thrill in his voice when he had told her of 
his hopeless love, which had melted her heart to 
pity, though not to love again. Ah, if she only 
could have cared for him then, how different her 
whole life might have been! And that had been 
all Robert’s doing ; and a feeling almost of resentful 
bitterness seemed for the first time to enter into 
her mind. Could she forgive him, after all, for 
having so blighted her lite? And what was the 
good of his trying to make up for it now? Could 
he make up for it, do what he liked? ‘O Charles 
Lawrence, there was nobody like you, after all!’ 
she murmured. ‘If I had only known it!’ 

This was how Miss Brown ‘thought over’ Mr 
Dixon’s proposal. 


THE LIFE-LEDGER. 


Our sufferings we reckon o'er 
With skill minute and formal ; 
The cheerful ease that fills the score 
We treat as merely normal. 
Our list of ills, how full, how great ! 
We mourn our lot should fall so. 
I wonder, do we calculate 
Our happinesses also ? 


Were it not best to keep account 
Of all days, if of any ? 
Perhaps the dark ones might amount 
To not so very many. 
Men’s looks are nigh as often gay 
As sad, or even solemn : 
Behold, my entry for to-day 
Is in the ‘happy’ column. 
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